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Indies and Ceylon. The great development of plantation
rubber is of course due to the tremendous expansion in the
uses of the material, especially for transport. So great was
the production before the war that restriction schemes had
to be introduced, both for rubber and for tin, the former
affecting Malaya and Ceylon, and the latter Malaya and
Nigeria. Even so, before the war, Malaya exported over
360,000 tons of rubber in the year.
Malaya also produces about half the world's tin supply,
the mines being mainly worked and owned by Chinese.
The tin resources of Malaya are very great, and it is also
producing other minerals such as coal, iron, manganese,
lead and tungsten. The ancient staple industry of Malaya
consisted in the products of the coconut, and this is
still important, but it is now matched by the pineapple
industry, Malaya being the second largest supplier in the
world.
All these developments brought a large influx of workers
from other lands, especially Chinese and Indians. The
Chinese of Malaya (as indeed also of Hong Kong^ are
among the most enterprising, industrious, prosperous and
loyal of British subjects. They have contributed greatly to
the prosperity and to the publk services of Malaya, and
will continue to play their part, with the Malays, in the
development of the country. After the Malays, the Indians
come next in numbers, and work chiefly on the rubber
plantations.
The oldest of the Settlements is Penang, consisting of
Penang island and Province Wdlesley on the mainland
commanding the western entrance to the Straits of Malacca.
George Town is now a great free port like Singapore.
Malacca was the first to attract Europeans,' and the old town
still holds many relics of Dutch and Portuguese days, though
of late years its importance has relatively declined. The island